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society as well as the state is federal. Its minor diversities
must be respected in the interest of the larger unity. The
opinion of the whole must be sought in part in the opinions
of regions and minorities. A careful searching of different
minds becomes imperative, and conclusions are not reached
quickly. Disruptive of cohesion and hampering consent is
the racial cleavage into French Canadians and English
Canadians, with their different political attitudes and
temper and their defective means of intellectual communica-
tion with one another. Since 1867 the solid fact of French
nationality in Quebec has affected for the entire Dominion
the manner in which democracy works. On crucial matters,
for example, the French are not prepared to accept the
majority principle as an immutable norm; the survival of
their nationality often makes a superior claim. The English-
speaking Canadians are readier to accept the majority
principle partly for the obvious reason that they constitute
a majority. But they have wisely learned that on occasion
national unity and democratic rule require that this principle
should not be rigorously applied.
Seldom, it may be admitted, have the French minority
threatened by intransigence the enforcement of a law backed
by a majority. The only significant instances appeared
during the two world wars over the issue of conscription for
overseas military service, when the harsh demands of armed
conflict acutely strained Canadian unity. The election of
1917 on the question of conscription led French Canada to
act as a bloc more decisively than ever before, while the
attempt to enforce conscription was resisted to the extent
of riots and bloodshed.14 A portion of the French thus
repudiated the parliamentary right to compel military service
outside Canada. The very term conscription became a
verbal irritant, which for a generation incited racial passion
and hampered collaboration for national ends, A cleavage
on the same issue occurred during the Second World War.
Reasoned discussion on the needs of defence became obscured
for French Canadians by the conviction that to accept
conscription for action in Europe was to capitulate to
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